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IX. — MEYEBEER — (CONTINUED.) 

Meyerbeer is now (1837) writing a new opera, 
to which I look forward with great curiosity. 
The development of this genius is for me an ex- 
tremely noteworthy spectacle. I follow with in- 
terest the phases of his musical, as of his personal 
life, and I observe the mutual influences that op- 
erate between him and his European public. It 
is now ten years since I first met him in Berlin, 
between the university buildings and the watch- 
house, between science and the drum, and he 
seemed to me to feel himself very much cramped 
in that position. I recollect I met him in the 
company of Dr. Marx, who at that time belonged 
to a certain musical regency, which, during the 
minority of a certain young genius, then regard- 
ed as the legitimate successor to the throne of 
Mozart, paid steadfast homage to Sebastian 
Bach. The enthusiasm for Sebastian Bach 
however, was not merely intended to fill 
up that interregnum, but also to annihilate 
the reputation of Rossini, whom the regency 
most feared and consequently most hated. Mey- 
erbeer then passed for an imitator of Rossini, and 
Doctor Marx treated him with a certain conde- 
scension, with a gracious, patronizing air of supe- 
riority, which I must heartily laugh to think of 
now. Rossini-ism was at that time the great sin 
of Meyerbeer; he was still far from the honor 
of being warred against upon his own account. 
He prudently refrained from all pretentions, and 
when I told him with what enthusiasm I had 
lately seen his Crociato produced in Italy, he 
smiled with moody melancholy and said: “ You 
compromise yourself, if you praise me, poor Ital- 
ian here, in Berlin, in the chief city of Sebastian 
Bach!” 

Meyerbeer had then, in fact, become entirely 
an imitator of the Italians. Discontent with 
the moist-cold, acutely intellectual, colorless Ber- 
linianism had early caused a natural reaction in 
him; he sprang away to Italy, enjoyed his life 
cheerfully, gave himself up there wholly to his 
private feelings, and composed there those pre- 
cious operas, in which Rossini -ism is carried to the 
sweetest excess; it was gilding refined gold, and 
adding a stronger perfume to the rose. That was 
the happiest time of Meyerbeer ; he wrote in the 
full contentment of Italian intoxication of the 
senses, and in life as in Art he plucked the light- 
est flowers. 

But such a life could not long satisfy a German 
nature. A certain homesick longing for the ear- 
nestness of the Fatherland awoke in him; while 
he reclined beneath Italian myrtles, there crept 
over him a reminiscence ot the mysterious shud- 
der of the German oak woods; while zephyrs of 
the South caressed him, he thought of the sombre 
chorales of the north wind. It was with him 
perhaps as with Madame de Sevigné, who, when 
she lived near an orangery and was continually 











breathed upon by the odor of mere orange blos- 
soms, began at last to long tor the bad smell of a 
good wholesome dung-cart. In short anew reac- 
tion took place ; Signor Giacomo became suddenly 
again a German and again attached himself to 
Germany, not to the old, rotten, outlived Germa- 
ny of short-winded town respectability, but to 
the young, great-hearted Germany of a new gen- 
eration, which has made all the problems of hu- 
manity its own, and which bears the great ques- 
tions of humanity inscribed, if not always on its 
banner, yet all the more inextinguishably in its 
heart. 


Soon after the July revolution Meyerbeer 
came before the public with a work, which sprang 
from his soul during the agitation of that revolu- 
tion ; with Robert le Diable, the hero, who does not 
know exactly what he wants, who is in continual 
conflict with himself, a true type of the moral 
wavering of that period, which fluctuated with 
most torturing unrest between vice and virtue, 
chafing itself with strivings and hindrances, and 
never having strength enough to withstand the 
attacks of Satan! I am by no means an admirer 
of this opera, this master-work of timidity —I 
say of timidity, not merely as regards the mat- 
ter, but also in the execution, since the composer 
does not yet trust his genius, does not yet dare to 
surrender himself to its complete will, and trem- 
blingly serves the crowd, instead of fearlessly 
commanding it. At that time Meyerbeer was 
justly called an anxious genius; he lacked victo- 
rious faith in himself, he showed a fear of public 
opinion ; the slightest fault found, frightened him ; 
he flattered all the humors of the public, and 
shook hands in the most zealous manner, left and 
right, as if he recognized the popular sovereignty 
even in music and based his reign on the majority 
of votes, in opposition to Rossini, who as king by 
the grace of God reigned absolute in the domain 
of Music. This anxious habit never in his life 
has left him; he is still always concerned about 
the opinion of the public; but the success of 
Robert le Diable has had the happy effect that he 
is not weighed down by that care while he works, 
that he composes with far more certainty, that he 
lets the great will of his soul come forth in its 
creations. And with this enlarged freedom of 
the mind he wrote the “ Huguenots,” in which all 
doubts have vanished, the internal self-conflict 
has ceased, and the outward conflict between two 
has begun, astounding us with its colossal shape. 
By this work Meyerbeer first won his immortal 
right of citizenship in the eternal city of the 
soul, in the heavenly Jerusalem of Art. In the 
“ Huguenots” Meyerbeer at last reveals himself 
without timidity; here with unterrified lines he 
sketches his whole thought; and all that stirred 
his breast, he has dared to express in unbridled 
tones. 

What most peculiarly distinguishes this work, is 
the equilibrium attained between enthusiasm and 
artistic completeness, or, to express it better, the 
equal height which Art and passion reach in it ; 





the man and the artist have here competed with 
each other, and if the former rings the alarm 
bell of the wildest passions, the latter knows how 
to transfigure the rude tones of nature to tremu- 
lously sweetest euphony. While the great mul- 
titude are seized upon by the inward force, the 
passion of the “ Huguenots,” the connoisseur in 
Art admires the mastership shown in its forms. 
This work is a Gothic cathedral, whose heaven- 
climbing pillars and colossal cupola seem to have 
been reared by the bold hand of a giant, while 
the innumerable, finely ornamented festoons, ro- 
settes and arabesques, that are spread over it 
like point-lace of stone, give evidence of a 
dwarf’s indefatigable patience. A giant in the 
conception and shaping of the whole, a dwarf in 
the elaborate execution of the details, the archi- 
tect of the “Huguenots” is as incomprehensible 
to us as the composers of the old cathedrals. As 
I stood a short time since with a friend before 
the cathedral at Amiens, and my friend surveyed 
that monument of rock-towering giant strength 
as well as of minutely carving, dwarf-lke pa- 
tience, with awe and sympathy, and finally asked 
me: “ Why isit that we to-day are no longer able 
to produce such buildings?” I replied to him: 
“Dear Alphonso, men in those old times had 
convictions ; we moderns have only opinions, and 
it requires something more than a mere opinion, 
to erect such a Gothic cathedral.” 


That is it. Meyerbeer is a man of conviction. 
This does not relate peculiarly, however, to the 
social questions of the day, although the senti- 
ments of Meyerbeer in this regard are more 
firmly grounded than with other artists. Meyer- 
beer, whom the princes of this earth load with 
all possible marks of honor, and who also is so 
sensible to these distinctions, carries yet a heart 
in his breast, which glows for the loftiest interests 
of humanity, and he unreservedly acknowledges 
his worship for the heroes of the revolution. It 
is fortunate for him that many of the Northern 
“powers that be” understand no music, else they 
would see in the “ Huguenots” more than a mere 
party conflict between Protestants and Catholics. 
Yet his convictions are not particularly of the 
political and still less of the religious sort. The 
peculiar religion of Meyerbeer is the religion of 
Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, it is Music: only in 
this does he believe, only in this faith does he 
find his happiness, does he live with a conviction 
which, in depth, in passion, in enduringness, re- 
sembles the convictions of the earlier centuries. 
Nay, I might say, he is the apostle of this reli- 
gion. With something like an apostolic zeal and 
earnestness he treats all that concerns his music. 
While other artists are satisfied when they have 
produced something beautiful, and not seldom 
lose all interest for their work, as soon as it is 
finished: with Meyerbeer, on the contrary the 
severest throes begin first after delivery; he is 
not satisfied until the creation of his mind is 
shiningly revealed to the rest ot the people, until 
the whole public is edified by his music, until his 
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opera has poured into all hearts the feelings he 
would preach to the whole world, until he has 


communed with all humanity. As the apostle 


thinks neither of labors nor of sufferings, if he 
may save a single lost soul, so Meyerbeer, when 
he has learned that any one denies his music, will 
indefatigably ply him, until he has converted him 
to himself; and then the one lamb that is saved, 
though it be but the most insignificant soul of a 
feuilletonist, is dearer to him than the whole 
flock of the faithful, that have always worshipped 
him with orthodox fidelity. 
(To be Continued.) 


— —S — — 


On the Recognition of Music among the 
Arts. 


A Paper read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, London, 
May 13, 1859. 
HENRY F. 


BX CITORLEY. 


(Concluded from page 83.) 


It has been already pointed out, that England’s 
taste for music shows its strong bearings and pre- 
ferences. ‘To appreciate that which is instru- 
mental in music, wordless, and prolonged, im- 
plies a smaller and more choice public than such 
crowds as frequent oratorio or opera. But in 
this branch of the art, too, enormous has been the 
increase of intelligence in England. Thirty 
years ago a Quartet or a Sonata was charily pro- 
duced, as a bit of “ caviare to the million,” at the 
one instrumental concert which London then 
possessed :—that of the Philharmonic Society. 
Now the opportunities for hearing such music 
and for enjoying it are increased thirtyfold. The 
weekly Monday music in the St. James’s Hall— 
and the catalogue of the works performed in the 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester, during two con- 
secutive winter seasons, may be appealed to in 
proof of the progress of English appreciation in 
this department ot the art also.’ 

The minor and collateral facts which could be 
grouped from every corner of England, from 
every world of society, are not so perplexing to 
the speaker by their number as they would be 
tedious to the hearer. There is now an organ in 
Rugby School. The Liverpool Lending Library, 
purposely organized for the recreation of the 
es tose ie clerks and shopmen of that town, 
reports it expedient to purvey musical publica- 














classes. In all cases where amateur women par- 
ticipate in German public musical recreation 
there is something of state and festival. Here it 
comes as a matter of course. 

Music again has a claim on recognition in the 
calls which are perpetually made on those prac- 
tising it by Beneficence, Science, and Art, so 
often as any of their institutions stand in need of 
recommendations to attract the public. But if 
more generous arguments than those belonging to 
debtor and creditor cannot be introduced and 
weighed here, it would be fruitless and unbecom- 
ing to urge that plea. 

Let us now meet the inquiry. What sort of 
recognition—what form of assistance do you de- 
Let us consider the natural objection. 
What need to [recognize that which testimony 
and memorial profess to be in such a flourishing 
estate as the state of music in England? Now, 
without pretending to lay down any law in the 
desire to excite discussion, certain considerations 
may be submitted in regard to an art which (to 
recapitulate) has caprices, conditions, and nation- 
alities of its own—which bears intrinsic relation- 
ship to seience—and an historical affinity and af- 
fection to other arts. 

Let us see in England what some of the lead- 
ing wants are :— 

There are, first, not sufficient professional mu- 
sicians in England to supply the present public 
demand ; and this gives occasion to the preten- 
sions of mediocrities, who, knowing themselves 
certain of employment, work little, demand acon- 
sideration disproportioned to their value, and 
tend to make of Music a pleasure more expen- 
sive than accessible. No reference can be here- 
by made to persons of genius. For their remu- 
neration no standard can be provided. There 
can be no tariff by which the novels of a Scott or 
Dickens can be valued; nor the representative 
powers of a Rachel, a Lind, or a Paganini, re- 
warded. But there is great overpayment in one 
branch of the art among the mediocrities—and 
this grinds heavily on persons no less worthy in 
other branches. Because of the paucity of solo 
singers, they are rewarded out of proportion to 
their merits—because of such disproportion the 
instrumental musician is insufficiently requited. 
Now, to he a good orchestral player, demands as 
entire a life’s devotion as to be a good vocalist. 
The fingers are as hard to train; the breath in 
the clarionet or bassoon is as difficult to regulate, 
as the most rebellious voice. There must be for 
both intelligence and science. But the emolu- 
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a * Manfred,” a “ Bride of Lammermoor,” or a 
Mistress Gamp. In no female academy could a 
Miss Edgeworth, or a Miss Austen, be trained 
how to weave their admirable tissues of art from 
the materials of every-day life. The musician 
even depends more on teaching and _ training 
than the painter, because his is a more exact 
science. Rules and processes are essential to his 
excellence, whether he be a composer or an exe- 
cutant, which no mother instinct, no imitative 
quickness can supersede. 

This education question is. beset with difficulties 
on every side; in no case more thickly beset than 
in that of music. Some years ago,- when the 
Council of Education ‘availed itself of the assis- 
tance ot music to popularize its plans, an attempt 
was made to gain a subsidy for the methods which 
had excited so much attention and bore such im- 
mediate fruit. The Council, however willing to 
call in the art as an aid, declined protecting it in 
any way; and considering the difliculties of the 
question at that time, any vote which might have 
been then gained, might have caused so much 
cavil, might have been so wrested from its true 
purpose, as to have failed in its object. It may 
not prove practicable to help on music, when it 
is employed in its diluted form, as an accomplish- 
ment thrown in to lighten more severe and scho- 
lastic studies ; but a central college, affording the 
best and cheapest education to professors and ar- 
tists of the highest class, might prove an object of 
care, more manageable, perhaps, or more bene- 
ficial. We cherish a tree at its roots more efli- 
ciently, than by watering its single leaves or by 
training its smaller branches. 

Tt is true that we have what is called a Royal 
Academy of Music in London: an institution 
which it would be pleasanter to pass by than to 
enter. By entering it some pain must be given 
to worthy persons, but attention must be called 
to the capricious basis on which that structure 
stands, and to the peculiarities of its organization. 
These are of such a nature, that during the last 
twenty years not one single artist, capable of 
doing England, or the Academy, or music, credit 
before the public, has issued thence—not a single 
singer capable of saying and singing the songs of 
Handel, or able to cope with foreigners in foreign 
singing—not a single instrumental player of any 
renown—not a solitary composition which has 
lived beyond the hour when it was transcribed 
from the exercise book. During twenty years 
past London has contained materials for such a 
central college as can exist in no other European 





‘apital ; the illogical consequence has been, that 
our students of both sexes have been driven 
abroad, partly because of the superior cheapness 


ment of a first-rate viola, oboe, or bassoon, as 
compared with that of a second-rate singer, is as 
one to ten—if not as one to twenty—hardly sufli- 


tions as part of the library of books to be lent. 
At the last great Birmingham Festival, the Town 








Hall was girdled round with a crowd of people, 
on the causeways and in the kennels—poorly- 
clad working people, thousands in number, who 
stood patiently for three hours to catch from with. 
out the sounds from within, and some of whom 
followed music from cheap printed music books. 
There was a gratuitous performance of the “ Mes- 
siah” given shortly after this year came in by the 
Manchester gentlemen to their workmen. “The 
testimony of some twenty of the performers of all 
classes engaged there assures us that the delight, 
decorum, and discrimination of the public, made 
the performance a delight for those to whom it 
has been entrusted. 

This remarkable development of Music has fol- 
lowed a law of society with us. We ean under- 
stand why bodies of persons congregated by 
every manufacture should take to part-singing 
readily, theirs being a lite of daily discipline. 
But, on the other hand, our soldiers, also congre- 


gated under daily discipline, do not  sing:—a | 
thing strange to any one familiar with the sounds | 


which issue trom every German barrack. Ob- 


serve moreover, that in England no -vocal music | 


of masses for men alone, without female admix- 
ture, has ever prospered. The Liedertafeln So- 


cieties of Germany are club pleasures arranged | 


for the men, when they have escaped from the 
housekeeping companionship of their domestic 
lite. Our club-frequenters go to read the papers 
rather than to sing; neither do the best of them 
conceive female society a restraint in their plea- 
sures—it may be because of the higher intellec- 
tual training of the English woman of the middle 





cing, after a much longer career of toil, to ensure 
the laborer a pittance for his old age. This in- 
equality must be righted, in some small degree, 
were the standard of professional merit raised 
higher; and by the very measures adopted to 
raise this standard, something might fittingly be 
done, in recognition of the talent of a valuable 
yet ill-paid class of public servants. 

In their case, public intervention might use- 
fully replace that old direct patronage provided, 
and which to this day, abroad, provides decora- 
tion, pension, and maintenance, for those con- 
cerned in the representative arts. Recollect, 
however, that for the musician no such claim can 
be put forward as for the man of letters. Though 
the studies of player or of singer may have en- 
grossed a whole life, they are measured, with a 
different standard, by public opinion. For him 
there can be no such indirect requital, as for his 
brother artist in poetry, or in fiction. Farinelli, 
the singer, it is true, was made a Prime Minister 
in Spain, and the late Emperor of Russia gave 
Rubini a regiment; but we should not dream of 


offering Mr. Sims Reeves a portfolio, or a trea- | . 
| in each country; but did the English student 


sury clerkship—or of representing that Miss Dol- 
by should fill a place near Her Majesty’s person, 
as did the authoress of “ Evelina” in the reign 
of a former Queen of England. 

Yet seeing that music is a science as well as an 
art,some compensating recognition and aid might 
be afforded in the matter of education—such as 
hardly can be given to drama, poetry, or ro- 
mance. Out of no college exercises could come 





of instruction—partly because of its superior 
quality. 

It has been asserted that London is richer in 
material than any other capital. The difficulties 
of getting a complete foreign musical education 
are manifold for an English student, who must 
needs acquaint himself with all styles and coun- 
tries of music. The conservatories of Italy, Ger- 


| many, and France, had and have each their 


special excellences. Italy, pre-eminent for the 
use and training of the voice; Germany, for in- 
strumental proficiency and general theory ; 
France, for readiness and brilliancy, especially as 
connected with stage declamation. Each of these 
schools has its preferences as well as its prejudices. 
The Italians, as a class, regard German music 
with a mysterious and impatient antipathy. The 
Germans have a distaste for every thing in music 
that is Italian, as something slight and sensual, 
and when they try to enter its domain they do so 
heavily and awkwardly. The French stamp a 
French seal on both German and Italian music, 
ere they will allow either to pass the barriers of 
Paris. One language, one pak may be acquired 


successively study in all the three schools, he 
would have to add, to complete—and to prepare 
himself for English tastes, habits, and occupations 
on his return. 

In pursuance of this assertion a step further, 
your attention must be drawn to the influences of 
foreign education on the character and manners 
of the musician. Perhaps there is no class of ex- 
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hibiting artists who, in these respects, stand in 
such need of wise and thoughtful training as they 
—exposed, as they are, perpetually, on the one 
side, to public flattery, on the other, to private as- 
sociation with persons less educated if not less 
scrupulous in morals than themselves. The good 
side of life and of manners in foreign countries is 
less likely to strike young and inexperienced visi- 
tors endowed with the artist’s temperament than 
the slackened sense of duty and obligation—than 
the facility of certain pleasures and indulgences, 
which neither magic nor money can produce for 
them on their return home. Very few have re- 
turned without having something to regret, and 
much still to learn, yet more to unlearn. And 
since women play a much more indispensable 
part in Music than in other arts, it need not be 
suggested how, in this particular branch of edu- 
cation, the separation of families, the breaking of 
home-ties, the adoption of foreign manners and 
habits, useless at home, are so many things to be 
deprecated by all who do not separate art from 
manners and morals—from all that is compre- 
hended in the word civilization. 

A more practical fact remains to be advanced. 
While our English respect for music, and while, 
in consequence, our cultivation of music has in- 
creased, the great forign schools have been dwind- 
ling in authority, because the greatest professors 
have been gradually diminishing. The fact is, 
that some of the best have been led to root them- 
selves in England. That many of these have no 
place in our Royal Academy is to be accounted 
for by the dearness of life here, and the high fees 
to be obtained by private tuition. Such profes- 
sors, as matters stand, cannot be expected to de- 
vote themselves to professional pupils on fees so 
disproportioned to those which they receive from 
fortuitous sources. Henee, it must be told, has 
arisen, in our unbeneficed Royal Academy, that 
system of deputies and subordinates in which the 
raw and crude student has been too often al- 
lowed to take charge of the education of the pu- 
pilonly a stage more raw and crude than himself, 
who has entered the school in good faith and hope 
of a first-class education, yet whose education 
costs him more than it would have done at Leip- 
sic, or Paris, or Milan, or Brussels. Is it Utopian 
to fancy that, by a certain sum devoted to en- 
dowments, a superior and less variable quality of 
instruction might be obtained? thereby recog- 
nizing the merit of the best professors whom we 
may possess by birth, or may entertain by po- 
sition; thereby making it possible for English 
parents to educate English children at home, on 
accessible terms, in all the great schools of music, 
in all the great branches of art, with an eye ex- 
pressly to English wants and capacities—and 
without that utter disruption of family ties and 
sympathies, which, in England, can never take 
place without some chance of failure and unhap- 
piness among those who, however glad to go, are 
yet compelled to return. Is it Utopian to fancy 
that with some such scheme, there might be com- 
bined some such plan of travelling scholarships, 
as forms part of the statutes of the Conservatory 
of Paris? In reward, maintenance for a while of 
such pupils as had most notably distinguished 
themselves. Such might, by foreign experience 
and enlargement of sympathy, be led to enrich, 
not denationalize themselves, so as to do honor 
to Music’s country, which is, after all, the whole 
civilized world. 

It seems not wholly extravagant to conceive 
that London, Birmingham, some central town in 
Yorkshire, and Manchester and Liverpool con- 
jointly, might enjoy this advantage in recognition 
of the remarkable advance shown in the cultiva- 
tion of music, and of the services which these dis- 
tricts render to the great cause of art. It seems 
not grasping at a vision to submit that such a 
scheme might be cautiously tried, and gradually 
extended ; and what is more, though not self-sup- 
porting, be turned to account in raising the stan- 
dard of execution, and enlarging the resources 
brought to bear upon public representations. 

The pupils of the Music School at Paris can, 
to a certain degree, be claimed by the govern- 
ment theatres of that city; and hence it arises, 
that though every year does not bring its comple- 





ment of artists of genius, the average service of 
such theatres in Paris is better, and attainable on 
easier terms, than in many far cheaper capitals. 
That some theatres, relieved of some among the 
heavy incumbrances which weigh on such under- 
takings, and on no overgrown scale of pretension 
or cost, might be connected with such a central 
college as has been adverted to, is perhaps not 
impossible. Then, supposing some such provision 
for education tried, is it Utopian, further, to fancy 
that Government might recognize Music by call- 
ing it in, as it does painting, to take its commem- 
orative part in the celebration of national events? 
Why should not such court patronage, as in the 
last century called from Handel the famous Det- 
tingen Te Deum on the occasion of a victory, be 
replaced by a National Commission for Music to 
put forth its powers when a great victory is won, 
or when the nation buries its great hero, or when 
a great peace is concluded ? If our painters and 
sculptors are summoned to decorate our palace of 
legislature, to raise trophies and effigies in record 
of achievement, is it in justice that a sister art 
should be shut out, or admitted by hap-hazard, as 
it were, so as to leave no chance for the hymn of 
the hour becoming a poem for all time? Consid- 
ering what we have seen of its acceptance among 
all classes, of its recent growth in this country 
with a rapidity almost unrivalled, the question is 
worth being considered by all generous persons. 
To give the world any thing analogous to “ See 
the Conquering hero comes,” or “ Rule Britan- 
nia,” or a setting which should set out such a lyric 
as “ Ye Mariners of England,” is an attempt to 
be no more neglected than that which tries to 
write England’s great deeds on the walls of her 
council chamber, or to raise a fitting tomb to 
England’s great warrior, when at last he is taken 
home. 

There is yet another form of recognizing Music 
which may be suggested. What, if some assist- 
ance were given to the collection of a musical 
library 2? Why might not there be the judicious 
purchase of manuscripts and scarce works, not ir- 
respective of the curiosity attaching itself to relies ? 
Every month makes such a task more difficult. 
During the last ten years, some of the most valu- 
able and interesting collections of manuscripts 
and relics in being have been waiting for pur- 
chasers. Among the former, may be named, those 
gathered by the Abbé Baini, in Rome, which are 
said to have amounted to the most ample library 
of antique Italian Church music in being. Among 
the latter, the original manuscripts of Mozart’s 
imperishable works, and (for England) even more 
desirable, two series of manuscript copies of Han- 
del’s masterpieces, both made under his superin- 
tendence, differing one from the other, and both 
differing from the collection in her Majesty's 
library. To all concerning themselves in Han- 
del’s music, these different editions in manuscript 
are as valuable (in their art) as the different folio 
editions of Shakespeare, — with this superior 
recommendation, that each was unique. Fach 
collection might have been secured for a moder- 
ately trifling sum. Should not some of these 
things find their way into the National Library, 
from time to time, in fairness and consideration 
for the world in which we are living ? 

Last of all, if any or all of the above sugges- 
tions be put aside as premature or prejudiced, 
this much at least might perhaps be accorded : — 
such a hearing of evidence and testimony as some 
years since was granted by Parliament to man- 
agers, actors, and dramatists, when the question 
of playhouse monopoly was stirred. Just now, 
when so many grave questions are before the 
public, it may seem more than ordinarily frivolous 
to hint at such a possibility ; but this discussion, 
you will recollect, was appointed ere the present 
momentous state of public affairs had commenced 
— and the hint becomes inevitable by way of close 
to the foregoing speculations. Should such a 
question be brought to public hearing — in the 
midst. of much that was tiresome, irrelevant. self- 
interested — information would assuredly be 
brought together, filling out the meagre outline 
just offered to you, showing the vast spread of 
music in this country — its beneficial influences 
on every class of society — its present wants and 








disadvantages, as compared with science and art 
—and possibly confirming, not merely the gra- 
ciousness, but the justice, too, of some ascertained 
official assistance to remedy the wants and disad- 
vantages aforesaid. 

In any event, by your consenting to receive 
this paper, a step has been made. While the 
producer of it feels that he has done imperfect 
justice to his subject, he may perhaps be allowed 
to fancy that he has done a laborer’s part in pre- 
paring the surface, into which some more eloquent 
and experienced advocate may succeed in intro- 
ducing the small end of the wedge. The official 
recognition of music among other fine arts can 
only be a question of time in England, — because 
it is one of justice. 





How to Sell a Piano. 


Of all the false household gods, that are uot gods» 
but demons — of all the hideous skeletons that mope 
and mew in corners of peacefnl dwellings, there is 
nothing more detestable than a thoroughly bad and 
new piano. An instrument whose keys are heavy 
and clogged, and refuse to move under any but the 
most museular grasp ; whose wires are dumb for any 
harmonious utterances, and find speech only for a 
loose, short, tinkling sound, that is thoughtful enough 
to die away as soon as produced ; but whose outer 
shell, if not in accordance with the severest decora- 
tive taste, is highly polished and showy to the eye, is 
nothing but a musical, melancholy, delusive apple of 
the Dead Sea. The mechanism of such an instru- 
ment is worn and faded with age, while its case is so 
new that the damp of nature has harldly left the wood. 
Many thonsands of such pianos are annually made in 
this country, and disposed, of through an ela! orate 
organization with tolerable suecess. They are al- 
ways well advertised as bargains sold under peculiar 
circumstances, and purchasers are always ready to 
be caught by sucha taking advice. I have not al- 
ways been so worldly-wise myself. It was only the 
other day that 1 bought an instrument in this way, 
which has since, I am lappy to state, been turned 
into profitable use as a mustard-and-cress bed. The 
record of my experience may be a warning to those 
who have the same money and the same desire to buy 
a piano, and who are, at present, as innocent as I 
once was, but never hope to be again. 

The first piano that T visited was deseribedsin the 
advertising columns of the lesding daily journals, as 
“a sweet and elegant instrument, chaste in design, 
pliable in touch, with all the latest improvements ; 
the property of a lady who was going to Sierra Le- 
one.” ‘The address was a lodging house in a genteel 
decayed neighborhood ; and I was struck by the con- 
trast between the brilliant face of the instrument, and 
the faded appearance of the well-worn furniture in 
the room. 

“Yon haven’t had it lone, ma’am ?’’ I said, ad- 
dressing the lady who was about to proceed to Sierra 
Leone. 

“No, sir,” she replied, “and there’s the annoy- 
ance. If Vd known my medical man was going to 
order me Sirry Leony for the benetit of my health, I 
shouldn’t have bought it, as 1 did, only two months 
ago.” 
© That’s rather a enrious place to be ordered to for 
vour health, ma’am,” I said; “the most fatal spot 
for Europeans on the globe.” 

“T leave it to my doctor,” she replied, promptly, 
“who knows my constitution best. Shall I have the 
pleasnre of sending the piano home at fifty pouuds.” 

“Thank you,” T replied, “TI have got my daugh- 
ter to consult, but I will lose no time in letting you 
know.” ; 

“There are two other persons after it,” she re- 
turned, as ske showed me to the door; “and if you 
could oblige me during the day 4” 

“Oh, certainly,” I said, “ you may consider it 
done.” 

I did not decide to purchase this “ chaste and pli- 
able instrument ;” and I believe its nominal owner 
did not go to Sierra Leone, as I saw the same adver- 
tisement repeated, at intervals, for several months 
after this interview. 

The next piano that I visited was one described in 
very similar terms, except that it was the property of 
a bereaved parent. Children will die, and pianos 
must be sold, and as public inspection was invited, I 
got over any natural delicacy that I might have felt 
in trespassing, as a stranger, upon the sacred domains 
of private grief. 

The address was again a lodging house iu the same 
neighborhood, with very similar furniture, and a very 
similar instrument — so similar, in fact, that it might 
Lave been the identical one I had gazed upon a few 
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weeks before. A female servant attended me during 
the inspection. 

“ Missus,” said the girl, handing me a written pa- 
per, “’as put down the lowest she’ll take, an’ if you 
don’t like that amount, p’raps, she ses, you Il make a 
offer.” 

“Isn't your mistress at home, then?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the girl; ‘“ but she never comes 
into this room, and never will until that pianny’s 
moved out of it.” 

“Indeed!” I observed. 

“No, sir,” continued the girl, “becos you sce it 
belonged to Miss Mariar, who was the fav’rite child.” 

“It looks very new,” I answered, “as if the child 
hadn’t used it much.” 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir!”’ returned the girl, “ Miss 
Mariar thought nothink of ’aving a new pianny ev’ry 
week, and the men was always a-muckin’ the stairs 
in bringing ’em in, or takin’ ’em out.” 

“Is Miss Maria, as you call her, the child that’s 
dead?” J asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, “I think she is.” 

I at once took my leave, without any further re- 
marks, and, as the door closed behind me, I fancied 
I heard a somewhat angry conversation between the 
girl and some other female voice (perhaps the invisi- 
ble mistress’s) in the passage. 

Unfavorable as were my impressions of the two 
last visits, I resolved to persevere in my search ; and 
the next advertisement that attracted me, was one in 
which an aged man, whose sands of life had nearly 
run out, announced his wish to provide a new home 
for his piano before his death. 

“You've kept it in excellent condition,” I remarked 
to the sicaudin ahioes owner, for it seemed to me 
as new and as showy as the other two I had taken 
the trouble to examine. 

“T have,” he replied, “and I shouldn't like to 
part with it to any man who wouldn’t treat it as well. 

t’s been a companion to me for many years, and I 
respect it.” 

“ A very proper feeling,” I remarked, “and I hes- 
itate in offering to deprive you of such a companion.” 

“Not at all, sir,” he answered quickly ; “not at 
all. With one foot in the grave, it’s not proper that 
I should stand with the other foot ina piano. I’ve 
no friends or relations — none whatever — the instru- 
ment ’s yours for fifty pounds.” 

“T think,” I said, “ I must take time to consider 
before I decide.” 

“Why?” he asked, sharply. “ You’re a man of 
business : so am I.” 

“ True,” I answered ; “ but this is a transaction like 
marriage, which a man seldom enters into more than 
once during a life.” 

“Pay me five-and-forty pounds,” he said, “and 
the loss of the difference will fall upon the charity to 
which I shall give the money.” 

“ T think I must decline the purchase altogether,” 
I replied. 

“You'vo either been playing upon my feelings, 
sir,” he said, with much energy, “or wasting my 
time.” 

“Neither,” I replied. 

“ Perhaps you are looking for a hurdy-gurdy ?” he 
asked, sarcastically. 

“ Wrong again,” I returned ; “ the fact is, I have 
seen this instrument before, at the house of a lady 
who ought, by this time, to be at Sierra Leone.” 

A minute but peculiar mark on one of the keys had 
enabled me to satisfy myself about this discovery, 
which turned out to be right. As I took my leave of 
the piano-forte proprietor, whose sands of life — ac- 
cording to the advertisement — had nearly run out, I 
noticed a slight change in the position of his wig, to 
say nothing of his altered tone and manner, which 
made him more youthful by thirty years. 

My experience by this time ought to have satisfied 
me that little pecuniary benefit was to be derived 
from hunting for bargains out of the regular order of 
trade. Curiosity, however, led me on ; and the little 
knowledge I had already gained produced a feeling 
of confidence — perhaps over-contidence — in my 
wisdom and keenness that gave an additional zest to 
the pursuit. 

The next piano that I visited was the property of 
a widow lady in reduced circumstances, who was 
compelled to part with some of the luxuries that had 
adorned her once happy home. The address was 
still the same kind of front parlor in a house let out 
for lodgings, and the piano was still the same kind of 
gay, showy, got-up-looking instrument, refusing in its 
shiny coat of sticky, treacly varnish, to harmonize 
with the other threadbare and dusty trappings of the 
room. After a few minutes’ delay, the lady made 
her appearance, dressed in an ordinary vulgar dress, 
and with nothing of the widow about her except a 
particularly large and frightful cap, which she had 








evidently put on in a hurry, to attend me in what she 
considered becoming costume. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,”’ she said, with emotion, 
“if I_ seem to hurry you, but you know how painful 
it must be to me to sell anything that belonged to 
him, when he’s only been dead a month—a month 
come next Wednesday.” 

“Indeed !”’ I said, with a voice of sympathy ; “ is 
it a six three-quarter octave ?”’ 

“No, sir,” she returned, with a deep sigh, “he 
couldn’t a-bear anything larger than a six-and-a-half. 
He never had strength enough to play upon it, though 
he gave eighty-five guineas for it a month before he 
died ; and I suppose I musn’t ask any more than 
sixty.” 

ms thought it seemed very new,” I replied ; “ un- 
seasoned, if I may use the term.” 

‘“No, sir,” she said, “not unseasoned. New, if 
you like, but not unseasoned ; he was too good a 
Judge for that; and his last words almost were, 
‘Mary Anne, if you let that instrument go for less 
than I gave for it, you’li do yourself an injury.’ ” 

I went direct from the widow’s house, of course 
without having made a purchase, to look at the piano 
of a widower in reduced circumstances, which, my 
advertisement list told me, was for sale in the next 
street. The instrument might have been the twin- 
brother of the widow’s piano, and the widower might 
have been the husband of the widow. The house 
was again a lodging-house ; the apartment was again 
a faded front parlor; and the bereaved owner of the 
property was a middle-aged man, who had huddled 
on a shabby black coat over a blue shirt and highly- 
fanciful waistcoat, which gave him the appearance of 
a professional cricketer, made hurriedly decent to at- 
tend a funeral. 

“You'll pardon me, sir,” he said, in tones of deep 
feeling, “if I appear to hasten your departure, but 
you know how trying it is to dispose of anything that 
belonged to her, when she’s only been dead a fort- 
night—a fortnight next Saturday.” 

“Indeed !” I replied, in the same tone I had used 
to the widow, for the speech was, in substance, the 
same; “is it a full seven octave ?” 

“No, sir,” he replied, with a heavy sigh, “her 
fancy always ran upon six and three-quarters. It 
seems only yesterday that I gave eighty guineas for 
it, before she was taken from us, and now I suppose 
I mustn’t expect to get more than sixty pounds in 
cash.” 

“T’'m afraid,” I answered, “ that it’s too new—too 
unseasoned for me to venture on its purchase.” 

“Too new, sir! too unseasoned !”’ he exclaimed, 
in astonishment ; don’t say that, because I know she 
was too good a judge to be imposed on. It was only 
a few days before she was taken from us that she said 
to me, ‘ Robert, it was very kind of you to spend 
your poor mother’s legacy in buying me a piano; 
but it'll be no loss to you. You'll get hack all you 
gave for it, if you put it up to auction.’ ” 

Having had enongh of this mixture of the grave 
and the huckster’s shop, I passed still pianoless, to a 
more cheerful atmosphere. A voung man, in cham- 


bers, had advertised an instrument for sale, which if 


had unexpectedly won at a rate; and though his di- 
rection was not very promising, resolved to pay him 
a visit. The instrument, as I expected, presented 
the same old familiar face that I had gazed upon so 
often for the few weeks, and I seemed to welcome it 
as a tried and valued friend. 

The young man, who looked like one of those 
commercial travellers who leave Josephus in penny 
numbers at strect-doors upen commission, affected an 
extremely off-hand, living-in-chambers manner in dis- 
playing his property.” 

“There you are,” he said, throwing up the lid ; 
“a piano’s all very well, but it don’t suit my book.” 

‘You don’t play, then!”’ I asked : 

“No time,” he replied, “for all that sort o’ thing 
when you're going in for the law.” 

“No,” I said, “I suppose not. The instrument 
seems remarkably new.” 

“ Does it?’ he returned. “I’m no judge. They 
tell me it’s worth eighty sovs., and I want fifty for it. 
That won’t break anybody’s back.” 

“No,” I said; “but I don’t think it’s quite the 
thing to suit me.” 

“Say five-and-forty, then. It cost me nothing, 
and I want to buy a dog-cart.”’ 

“ T think I must decline,” I replied. 

“You don’t seem to know your own mind,” he 
said. 

“T know the piano, though,” I returned. “It 
belongs to one whose sands of life ought by this time 
to be thoroughly run out.” 

The young man in chambers said no more, for he 
saw that I was an exceedingly well informed man. 
The instrument was the same one, with the small 





mark on one of the keys, that I had examined at the 
house of the venerable-looking secret agent. 

I did not give up the investigation even at this 
point, bat passing from these channels of private en- 
terprise to a more public field, I visited a piano that 
was on view at a hat shop in a leading thoroughfare. 
It was still one of the same large family of instru- 
ments that was presented to my view, though the 
man who exhibited it was not made to perform any 
particular character, except that of an affable trades- 
man. 

“ Music’s a nice accomplishment, sir ?’’ he said, as 
I tried the keys with a very lame performance of the 
“Merry Swiss Boy,” and variations. 

“ Ye—s,” I said, endeavoring to speak without in- 
terrupting the flow of harmony. 

“Wish I had your touch, sir,” he continued. 
“You must have learnt very young.” 

“No,” I said, affecting not to hear his last re- 
marks, “ this instrument’s not the one for my money.” 

“Of course not, sir; certainly not, sir,” he re- 
turned quickly ; “I thought so the moment I heard 
you run your fingers over the keys. There’s no de- 
ceiving you, you’re too good a judge of the article.” 

“Good morning,” I said, preparing to go, though 
pleased by his observations. 

“If you’ll step up-stairs, sir,” he replied confiden- 
tially, “I think I can suit you to a hair, though we 
don’t want it generally known that we sell pianos at a 
hat shop.” 

I went up stairs, under the guidance of a boy, who 
took me to the second landing, where I was intro- 
duced to a long room crammed full of every variety 
ot instruments. The master followed in a few min- 
utes, and secmed astonished that I was standing in 
the middle of his secret stock, instead of in another 
department, where he meant me to be ushered to in- 
spect another solitary specimen. 

“Well, sir,” he said, with some little embarrass- 
ment, “since you’ve been shown in here by that 
stupid boy, I can sayno more. You’re a man of the 
world, and must know that a hat warehouse is not 
half full of pianos without a reason. They may be 
smuggled, or they may be—. However, we'll say 
no more about it, here they are. I hope, sir, you’ll 
take no notice of the singular circumstance.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” I replied, ‘it’s nothing to me.” 

“Thank you, sir,” he returned, quickly, “much 
obliged, I’m sure ; and since you are here, if there’s 
any instrument you’d like to select, you may place 
your hand on any one of them for fifty pounds.’ 

I own that I was weak enough to be deceived by 
the elaborate train of deception, and that I suffered 
accordingly. I selected an instrument for a fifty 
pound note, which faded away in harmony and ap- 
pearance before it had been in my possession six 
months, notwithstanding that it was treated in -the 
most kind and considerate manner. I called in the 
services of a professional man to effect a cure, and he 
candidly told me that the operation was impossible. 
The piano had only one fault, but that was of the 
most unreformable kind—it was a bargain bought, in 
a moment of weakness, at a hat shop. 





War Songs and War Music. 


In our harmless military parade, where no more 
tiresome service than a tramp up Broadway is re- 
quired, the music of the Dodworths and Sheltons is 
often the best, and to the majority of the spectators 
the most pleasing feature of the display, while to 
those in the line it is quite indispensable in the 
march. From the earliest days—from the times of 
Moses down to the present moment—no band of sol- 
diers of any extent has undertaken a march without 
the enlivening influence of music. The inevitable 
passion formerly displayed itself in the shawm and 
sackbut, and is now as fully manifested in the drum, 
trumpet, cornet and other instruments that accom- 
pany the march of modern armies. 

During the last few years military music has made 
considerable advance. The bands of Austria are al- 
most without rivals, and in Italy the only benefit that 
the “ Tedeschi” have brought to the Italians over 
whom they were stationed, is the music. At Flor- 
ence the Austrian bands, aided by native Italian mnu- 
sicians, were accustomed to play daily before the 
palace of the Grand Duke and in the fashionable re- 
sort of the Cascine. At Bologna and Ancona, and 
the various Lombard towns, where the Austrians are 
stationed in great numbers, the military music is also 
excellent, and at Rome the French troops indulge 
the people with a similar luxury, playing almost 
daily on the Pincian Hill. . 

In Prussia the military music is considered admi- 
rable, and in Turkey, also, it has, under the super- 
vision of Guiseppe Donizetti, the brother of the great 
composer, attained a high degree of excellence. 

But instrumental music is not always enough for 
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the soldier. He desires something beside the ear- 
piercing fife and the shrill tramp. He feels the need 
of some vocal demonstration, in which he can him- 
self take part. This feeling is universal, and mani- 
fests itself in the war whoop of the American savage, 
as well as in the more finished war songs of the 
moderns. France, indeed, seems to have the pre- 
eminence for military songs. First of all is that 
most thrilling strain of Rouget de I’Isle, the world- 
renowned Marsellaise, than which there is not a no- 
bler war-song in existence. Then follow the Mourir 
pour la Patrie, Queen Hortense’s pleasing composition, 
Partant pour le Syrie, and a number of other local 
and ephemeral pieces, like the almost childish ‘ Jon- 
sieur Malbro, il est mort,” that serve a good purpose 
for a time, at least. The English, on the contrary, 
are almost destitute of such songs. Their great na- 
tional anthem, “God Save the Queen,” is, with its 
majestic choral harmonies, utterly unsuited for a war 
song. During the Crimean struggle the favorite 
ballad Annie Laurie, and a new song, “ Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer,” were very popular with the soldiers, and 
were often sung in unison by whole regiments. The 
Italians, for such a musical people, have few if any 
real war songs. The famous Suoni la tromba of Bel- 
lini has often served to inspire patriotism and arouse 
courage, but it can hardly be considered a national 
war song. 

The Courier des Etats Unis contains some interest- 
ing remarks about the songs for the present Euro- 
pean war. We translate the following : 

‘* From the first day of their entry in that country the fu- 
ture heroes of the Italian war have sought to expres, by the 
choice of the songs with which they enlivened their marches, 
the u i sent ts with which their brave hearts are 
filled. So far they appear to havea preference for the pa- 
triotic refrain, Mourir pour la Patrie. 

‘These couplets, familiarized by the celebrated drama of 
Chevalier de Maison Rouge, and which popular tradition has 
baptized by the name of the ‘ Girondist’s Song,’ are now the 
cries of the spontaneous enthusiasm awakened in the hearts of 
our soldiers at the approach of the conflict. 

‘The words of this war song have really never had the 
slightest relation to the Girondists, notwithstanding Alexander 
Dumas ; they were written by Marshal Brune while he was yet 
general of the brigade. It is only a few years since M. La- 
vardet, the autograph collector, had in his possession the de- 
tached pages of a memorandum book on which were yet legi- 
ble these couplets, written with a pencil by Brune himeelf, 
with all the erasures and corrections. 

“The Piemontatse—words by Auguste Barbier, and music 
by Madame Dentu—is also frequently sung along the boule- 
vards and in the suburbs. It reads as foliows : 





** Peuple de France, en guerre, en guerre! 
Enfants des champs, enfants de la cité, 
Levons-nous tous, aux armes ! notre mere 
A dans les cieux agité sa banniére, 

En guerre pour la liberté! ( Bis.) 


“ Ah! cette fois e’est la derniére, 
C’est le dernier des grands combats ; 
Encor quelques jours de misére, 
Encor la foudre et ses éclats. 
Et puis dans une paix profonde, 
Pour toujours, les peuples du monde 
Reposeront leur membres las. ( Bis.) 


* Loin de nous de prendre l’épée 
Pour avilir les nations, 
Peser sur leur terre usurpée 
Et souffleter leurs vieux blasons: 
Nous voulons, guerriers magnanimes, 
Délivrer de nobles victimes 
De Véchafaud et des prisons! ( Bis.) 


* Oui, nos bras s’arment peur défaire 
L*ceuvre injuste des anciens rois, 
Pour relever de la poussiére 
Le front d'un grand peuple aux abois, 
Et sans intérét, sans colére, 
D‘aider a ressaisir sur terre 
Son rang véritable et ses droits. (Bis.) 


** Ttalie, 6 sceur malheureuse ! 
Ton cri nest point oublieuse 
De sa nourrtice de beauté. 
Pour tous les trésors de science 
Que tu versas sur notre enfance 
Nous te rendrons la liberté. (Bis.)”’ 


In Piedmont, continues the Courrier, the military 


}-musicians welcome our soldiers by playing the Mar- 


sellaise; but, what a Marsellaise! A Marsellaise 

Italianized and tricked out with flourishes and ca- 

denzas that metamorphose this energetic air into a 
leasing dance tune—a real boarding-school-miss 
arsellaise. 

Both in Paris and the provinces /e Chalet has never 
been so popular, and the spectators invariably de- 
mand a repetition of the lines : 

“Dans le service de l’Autriche 
Le militaire n’est pas riche. 
Chacun sait ca.” 

It is a noticeable fact that real war music has al- 
ways been dreaded by despotic government. There 
are countries where no one dare raise a note of the 
Marsellaise. But now it_is sung by troops all the 
way from Paris to Rome ft re-echoes in the passes 
of the Alps, and arises from the plains of Lombardy. 
To the Italians it is already a signal of relief and 


rescue, and may be a coronation m of tri- 
umph and nberty EN. Y. Evening Post. 





The Opera Humbug. 


Mr. Dwicut, — The good folks down East have 
been sorely provoked by the fuss made in the Boston 
papers about the Italian Opera — more properly pro- 
nonneed by some Uproar. We have been inclined 
to think you were making a mistake about it, and are 
now happy to be confirmed in that idea by the follow- 
ing valuable piece of criticism, from the Gospel Ban- 
ner, of Augusta, Maine. The worthy editor kindly 
waived his scruples against patronizing the theatre, 
for the purpose of testing, by his own experience, 
how these expensive entertainments compare with 
the simple, unaffected, intelligible concerts we have 
down our way, at twelve and a half cents a head ad- 
mission, without any cost for librettos. The excel- 
lent editor must be a competent judge, for we have his 
own assurance that he has not only one, but two ears 
for music, and those probably long ones, and loves 
“ good music.”” No wonder he objects to the “ puer- 
ile, noisy, senseless ”’ Italian Opera. 

Native. 


While in Boston, Anniversary Week, we availed ourself of 
an opportunity to go to the Opera — not as a minister, but as 
an editor! pro bono publico. We had long wondered at the in- 
fatuation of opera-goers, and had been desirous of seeing for 
ourself what it is that attracts thousands to expend so much 
money and time, and we knew no better way of learning than 
to look and listen for ourself. So, having been told that the 
whole force of the famous troupe now in Boston would | ring 
out parts of the three great operas — La Sonnambula, Norma, 
and Lucretia Borgia. — on Saturday afternoon, we went. 

The spectacle that saluted the eye before the rising of the 
curtain was a magnificent one. The whole floor was occupied 
by finely dressed ladies and gentlemen, as were the three galle- 
ries rising one above the other into the lofty dome which was 
brilliantly lighted. And the music of the orchestra, and now 
and then a strain of the singing were fine, but the performance, 
as a whole, we thought a bore, Whiskered men and painted 
women, tricked out in plush and tinsel, growling. and grunt- 
ing. and shrieking, and squalling, sometimes in solo, and then 
in duet, and anon the whole swarm like so many cats, gesticu- 
iating, and menacing, and embracing, and frowning, and go- 
ing throngh with all sorts of antics, in a gibberish that nobody 
can understand, that is the Italian Opera, as we sawit. Had 
it not been for a few strains —of which Casta Diva as sung by 
Madame Laborde is never to be forgotten, and Carl Formes’ 
bass singing.---it would have been insufferable. And yet, 
when some performer went through with his or her throat- 
splitting vocal gymnastics, it was curious to see the audience 
—such being the féshion just now — go into fits of enthusiasm. 
To us — and we profess not only to have an ear but two ears 
for music — a quiet seat on a mossy rock, near some pond full 
of frogs, would have been quite as edifying, and nearly as mu- 
sical. We do not understand how men and women can night 
after night listen to such, and then lie abed the long beautiful 
mornings of May, when, had they retired betimes, they might 
go out on their glorious common, and listen to a concert, com- 
pared to which all that the ominis, and ninis, and dinis, and 
tsis. and all the rest of them can do would be harsh discord. 

We must think that those who thus spend much of their 
time place a low value on it; that those who seek their amuse- 
ments thus must be hard pushed for enjoyment; that those 
who call it music have a curious taste, while those who ex; end 
their money thus are richly entitled to the benefit of the prov- 
erb we could not help applying to ourself as we left the place : 
** A fool and his money are soon parted! ”’ 

A good drama is worth while ; a concert of good music and 
words is the richest possible entertainment; but from such 
pueril: , noisy, senseless performances as an Italian Opera, good 
Lord deliver us ! 





The great Festival at Jones’s Wood. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune, June 9.) 

New-York—the city—is composed of such diverse, 
not to say of hostile, clements, that events which 
would command affectionate local interest, and _per- 
haps be embalmed in history, pass here as much un- 
noticed as though they belonged to the volant phe- 
nomena of a Tartar camp. Of this sort are the mu- 
sical festivals of the great German population, as ex- 
hibited annually in the delectable groves just outside 
the city lots. One of these came off on Monday and 
Tuesday, at Jones’s Wood. Imagine what an en- 
thusiastic German poet—a Gothe, a Schiller, or a 
Heine—would sing of the lyrical gatherings on the 
chief of the German rivers, and change the geogra- 
phy, leaving the men and women just the same as in 
the fatherland—and we have the scene of yesterday. 
The air was fragrant with the virgin-like freshness of 
May. The river rolled in tranquil beauty. The 
multitudes gathered in decency and good order, with- 
out a bayonet to save society, or any similar sangui- 
nary horrors which aristocratic Europe deems indis- 
pensable. The musicians, to the number of several 
hundred, assembled, and clustered on a colossal 
platform, where, under the direction of Mr. Eisfeld 
and Mr. Dodworth, they discoursed their harmonies. 
The following is the list of pieces splendidly played 
by a wind orchestra of several hundred performers : 
Selections from Robert le Diable : Meyerbeer ; Grand 
Military Overture, Mendelssohn. March Prince Al- 
bert, Kuhner ; Selection from Martha, Flotow ; Over- 
ture, Stradella, Flotow; Fackel-Tanz, Meyerbcer. 





During an interval in this performance, Mr. Wm. 
Henry Fry delivered an address, as follows : 


“TLapies AND GentLeMEN: This is the third 
time I have been honored with the duty of addres- 
sing a monster gathering, assembled to signalize the 

rofession and benevolent needs of musical artists. 

he first time was when 20,000 people were gathered 
together in the Crystal Palace, at the period when the 
arts and industries of all the civilized nations were con- 
densed there in generous contestation—vindicating 
the Universal progress of humanity, and assuring as 
was thought, the peace of Christendom—especially 
that of Europe; but, oh! where is that peace now 
in the old world? But we may congratulate our- 
selves that we are at peace, although Europe is sur- 
rendered to the coarse objectivities of national hates 
—to the awful dynamics of war—by which peasants, 
mechanics, and artisans shoot one another with the 
intensities of long artillery-ranges and Minnié rifle- 
extensions, without the lean satisfaction of looking a 
so-called enemy in the eyes or distinguishing him 
from a donkey or a stump. We may remember too 
that we are assembled under a dome, not as that of 
the Crystal Palace, which was wilted by fire ina 
few seconds; but under the dome of heaven whose 
arch is beyond destruction or decay. [Applause.] 


“Close as we are here to the most beautiful river in 
America, our own Hudson, I cannot but recall the 
glorious German Rhine—[cheers]--the Rhine, and 
the brave men of the Rhine, and the beautiful girls of 
the Rhine, und the inspiring wine of the Rhine—and 
the lager beer of the Rhine. [Laughter.] It seems 
to me that although this gathering is expressly inter- 
national ; owing to the predominance of the German 
element among performers and auditors, it is easy to 
suppose oneself on the banks of the old German 
river, so refulgent with natural and historic beauties. 
[Cheers.] 1 cannot, too, omit to express the satis- 
faction which I feel as an American, that while havoc 
riots in Europe, here in America—and especially in 
this great city, which is tangent to the ocean common 
to the old continent—all nations, all peoples, all 
bloods, are fused in common social affinities, and at 
this moment symbolized by the indestructible harmon- 
ies of musical laws. [Cheers.] Permit me to say 
that what I understand of the spirit of our people and 
our institutions—of the very life of our glorious city, 
crescent every hour in municipal supremacy--is the 
generous welcome which is afforded to the industry 
and art, the talent and genius of Europe—embracing 
each man who is worthy as a brother and a triend, 
and strengthening the national arm, without any of 
the stale and effete resorts of armed tyrants or bigoted 
hierarchs. [Applause.] 


“In regard to the particular profession of music, so 
represented and illustrated here to-day, permit me to 
say, that in my opinion, no city of Europe is more 
richly endowed than is New York. As I turn my 
eyes on the hundreds of performers here assembled, I 
feel that I count as many artists as there are players. 
[Cheers.] I believe, Mr. Eisfeld, that I understand 
the immediate object of this vast gathering, when I 
say that it is to signalize the coalition of two bene- 
ficial musical societies, so that their efforts in future 
may not only be lyrically more available, but that 
prospectively they may contribute to a fund for 
widows and orphans, it may be—may provide for 
what a man loves better than himself—his wife and 
children. [Cheers.] In enforcing this charity—this 
duty—the artist may remember the value of his call- 
ing. He may reflect that his music is worth nothing 
unless it personifies passion and emotion—unless it 
enforces courage, without hate or savagery ; illus- 
trates love, without fickleness, change, or cruelty ; 
expresses religion, without persecution or bigotry. 
[Great cheering.] In so worshiping art, the artist is 
prophesying those greater days, when the warrior 
and politician shall cease to absorb the best places in 
history, and the creative mind find its proper place. 
[ Cheers. ] 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I am deeply obliged 
to you for your courteous attention. I trust these 
Sylvan retreats may often be enlivened in this man- 
ner by the dance and song—by good fellowship and 
by good manners. This scene recalls that of last 
year when I had the honor of addressing many 
thousands of persons assembled here. The only dif- 
ference I find is the absence of lager-bier |great 
langhter], which flowed then as copiously as the 
river by our side. [Continued laughter.] [Here the 
President handed the speaker a glass to drink.] 
Gentlemen and ladies, you think Iam going to speak 
longer :—but I’m not. [Great laughter and cheers. ]” 


The music was resumed :—then the dance :~-then 
fireworks :—and the heart and soul of Germany 
seemed to be transplanted to Jones’s Woods in these 
musical festivities.” 
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ie | t 4 | f Bennett : Capriccio (with Quintet.) | young lady Miss Howell ; Mendelssohn’s “ Walpur- 

nig § asia 0 sit. MENDELSssouHN: Several Lieder ohne Worte. | gis Night,” with Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 

5 : and Mr. Thomas, were among its principal features. 

ee 8. Oratorios, Cantatas, &c. Patten ’ 1 a — - @ 

+ = : cha esides these we had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Sims 

BOST ‘ON, JIU UNE 18, 1859. HANDEL : Messiah ; Israel in Egypt. Reeves in his very best vein, encored, not in Cima- 

: 2 F =| J. 8. Bacn: Sth Motet. ‘ rosa’s “ Pria che spunti”’ (as a contemporary has 
| Mostc IN THis Nowber.—1. Conclusion of Havprmaxy’s | Menpeissonn: Hymn of Praise; Chorus from | stated), but in the entire scena from “ Der Freischiitz,” | 

|| Salve Regina, as arranged to English words: “We have | = (/dipus; Hear my prayer (Soprano solo with | — also giving to the solo in the noble “Sanctus” by 

|| thought of thy goodness, 0 God.” nod F chorus). a ee = M. Gounod, all its due pomp and glory. (When, 

| 2. Short piece for choir: “+ Be pleased, O Jehovah, to deliver | Scnunert: “Miriam” Cantata; Psalm: “ The | may be asked parenthetically, are we to hear the en- 

me,” by Haypn. (Also from Webb’s ** Cantica Ecclesiastica.”’) | Lord is my Shepherd.” tire Mass?) Miss Banks, too, was encored, and de- 

soe Nevkomm: David, oratorio. servedly, in one of the tremendons songs of Asfra 


Rossini: Stabat Mater. 


The Programmes of the Past Musical Sea- Jiammante from the “ Flauto Magico.” The concert, 


| 4 it - 
son in Boston. 9. OPERAS. in short, went off with the utmost spirit. | 
The rather one-sided comments of a Leipzig critic | Mozart: Don Giovanni (5 times) ; Nozze di Figa- | Drury Lave.—“ Rigoletto ” was produced at the | 
upon music on our side of the Ocean, which we pub- | __ ro (twice.) close of last week, with Signor Fagotti in the part of | 
: | ParsieiLo: La Serva Padrona he buff ras i we reid foolt 

lished last weck, reminds us that we have not yet | 5, tg ihe tema ay tee a the buffoon. It was impossible to avoid feeling,— 
| given, after our custom of past years, a tabular wists | Rossini: Barber of Saville. clever to a certain degree though the new comer is, | 
| y x as : re Fi g =| > = -— * wh is 7 ° i de one ° | 
i ’ I ’ , | Betuinit: Norma (3 times); I Puritani. | —that it is more ambitions than wise for any one to | 


|; mary of the works and authors that have been | Dowizertr: Lucrezia Borgia (4 times); Fille du | attempt the character while a certain Signor Ronconi 
|| brought before a larger or a smaller public here, eg (3 times); La Favorita ; Lucia. is only a few doors distant. It was as impossible to 
| during the season now at length left completely \ aceite i epg <0 (twice) : Traviata (3 times). avoid grieving over the magnificent voice of Signor 
anh S ee. ‘Sin Geren alien Maiied bike hates MEYERBEER : Robert le Diable (4 times); Hugue- | Mongini,— about the most splendid organ that we 
a eos S Corman Sreee tase si ws — nots (twice). recollect to have heard, but abused as few voices have 
tions wholly upon programmes from New York. 


Friotow : Martha (5 times). ever been. A person more innocent of the art of 
Perhaps when he sees what has been done during the 10. Sones, Duets, Ere. singing has rarely trod the stage. Ten years ago the 
same time in Boston, he will not be quite so confident | f{4yper: “ Ancels ever bricht and fair.” tourist might have heard wandering minstrels by the 
: ; ; : fo i a Rete si dozen before Pedrocchi’s and Peverada’s and Flori- 
that musical art and musical taste in this country are | Bac: Air soprano, with ’cello: “My heart ever | 41°< and Donavy’s coftee-houses in the Italian towns 
. . ° ° ° * ‘eo ‘ f ays - § au q 
tending so decidedly in the direction of the “Music | _ faithful,” &e. he wors whom was ent artist. f © , 
"y : ; - | Gruck: Che fard senza Euridice. pip - ang i a . compared 
so-called, and that Liszt and Berlioz Mozart: “In diesen heil’sen Hallen”: “The Vi with Signor Mongini. Mdlle. Weisser, the new Gilda, 
: olet mu Dove Sono” ‘ Non pitt andral 9 ~ | is agreeable to see: we regret that ears cannot report 
| 4 ’ ss 

: es Brie ae a tie well of her endowments by nature, or the training 
Bretnoven : Scena: “ Ah! perfido ” ; “ Adelaide” : & 
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of the future, 
and Wagner have become the gods of our idolatry. 
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| We give below a classified list, perhaps not quite et they have received. She has been replaced by Malle. 
|} complete, but as nearly so as we can make it, of the | e (twice). “ Ave Maria”: § 1 Brambilla.—thenaum, 21st. 
| # : : ‘ | SCHUBERT: ve Maria’”’; Serenade. : 
compositions in each kind which have formed the | Mscwrisin dyes ; ? " ” 
ME? E LSS ms s 7 i i f : 1c ,CERTS.— or 
‘ a ‘ ‘ 1 LfeNDELSSONN : “ Jerusalem, thou that killest,” &c. ; Paitnarmonic Concerts.—The programme of 
material of our Concerts, Operas and Oratorios since |“ Caro cibus.” fr Landa Zi . = 
‘ See a) Lee eee eae the second concert, on Monday eveuing, was as fol- 
|} October last. Ronert Franz: Several Songs. Also Part-Songs. ; , } ay g, was ai 
‘ CS REE EP TaD sett ows :— 
| 1. SYMPHONIES FoR ORCHESTRA. ee ont waetety Tt ). ):8 : 1 | 
ae ——, ul. @ 2 : : osstnt: “ Sombre foret,” from 7Ze/l (twice scena Part T.—Sinfonia in A major....... ... Mendelssohn | 
| — «i aC oot I, it C ° 2. Facto . Se yh | = from Tuncredi. | Aria, ‘Tl mio tesoro (Don Giovanni), Signor Bélart, Mozart 
at: ? r (twice): s ale”: . = . | a > y 
Tas Dovedirtet: tet pect g, Be LP rate 38) (|) Bertini, Donizetti, Verpr. The usualselections. | Duo Concertante for two violins, Mr. Alfred Holmes | 
Allegretto only (3 times); 9, Choral, (twice). | Gnawa e ntek,. * een week hee - and Mr. Henry Holmes... ... Spohr. || 
|| Mozart: in E flat; in C, “Jupiter.” | S-OSTA: Quar et, seco guel hero istante. Recit. and Aria, ‘ Reviens, ma noble protectrice ” (La | 
Hay DN : in ID; the a Surprise ” | Batre: “ Come to the garden, Maud. | Part du Diable), Miss Augusta Thomson,...... Auber. | 
| 7 re 8 ; ; cy ‘ | I ad nina aie soni havo e'eg's acains 36's Weber. | 
| Menperssonn: in A major, “Italian”; A minor, | 11. MIscELLANEOUS. Piven 11 theese Cal No.5 Beeth | 
1} “Scotch”: “Lobvesanc.” cians. Casa en Minune tes ” entin art I.— infonia in C minor, No. 5, ..... ... Beethoven. 
1] ; /'4 £ SETHC IN: Music to Goethe's vemont, entire. | Duet, ‘ Rasserena, o cara” (Guillaume Tell), Miss 
2. ConcERTOS | Rosrt Sroerer: “ Hiawatha,” a Romantic Sym- Augusta Thomson and Signor Bélart,........ Rossini. 
. : ne phony. Overture, ‘‘ Les Deux Journées,”’..........002 005 Cherubini. 
° Conductor—!rofessor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. D. 


Beetnoven : for violin, in C. with Orch. 


a ‘ Berwioz : Orchestral arrangement of Weber’s ‘ L’ 
| Rope: for violin, with Orch. 


Invitation.” 


Monpay Porputar Concerts.—The programme 


Sonam be ag ery 0 (twice ). | oe : Scena from Tannhiuser, arranged for Or- | of the last concert was divided between Franz Schu- 
3. OVERTURES | Ww area 1: r - ; hert and Louis Spohr, the selection from both masters | 
| -™ C 28. : : EBER: An ante from Ist clarinet Concerto, or- | being first-rate—of Schubert we had the string Quar- | 
| Bretnoven: King Stephen; Leonora, No. 8, in C; | ranged for Quintet. | tet (No.1) in A minor; Grand Sonata for the piano- | 
Fidelio, in E; Egmont. Mozart: Adagio from Serenade for wind instru- | forte (No. 2) in D major; Rondeau brilliant, in B 
|| Mozart: Don Giovanni; Figaro. | ments, arranged for Quintet. minor, tor piano-forte and violin; “Ave Maria ;” 
|! Werner: Freyschiitz (3 times); Oberon (3 times); | Schumann: “Sylvester Song,” from Album, ar- | Seranade ( Stdndchen) ; “ The Wanderer ;” and “ The 
| Preciosa. | ranged for string Quartet with Clarinet. Erl-King.” The reputation which Schubert enjoys | 
| | Rossinr: Tell (tice); Siege of Corinth ; Il Bar- MEYERBEER: “Fackeltanz”; Polonaise, from | jn this country has been in no way compromised by | | 
biere. “Struensee,” (both for orchestra.) the doubtful reception awarded to his orchestral sym- | 
MeyersBeer: Huguenots (4 times); Robert le Dia- | F 5 Wee y eames . phony at the recent concert of the Musical Socicty of 
| ble (4 times). The list, it will be seen, includes but very little | London. Enough has been said in this journal to 
| FLotow : Martha (many times.) | that is new in any sense. Of works new to Boston | show that any important work of his is entitled to 
R. Wacyrer: Tannhiiuser (once.) | audiences we ca only mention: the “Egmont ” | serions consideration. The difference of opinion 


which existed respectIng the symphony was, perhaps, 


ic: Mr. Staenel’s rice “Pp antic Svm- | 4 
music ; Mr. Staepel’s American romantic YmM- | one reason why so many amateurs assembled at St. 





Heroip: Zampa. 
Kreorzer: Nachtlager in Granada. 


KaLiiwopa : Concert overtare, phony,” which was wholly new; the overture to | James’s Hall, on Monday night. ‘Those who knew 
|| ReissiGer: Yelva. “King Stephen’; the Quartet and Quintet by | Schubert’s compositions and admired them, were | 
1 | 4. VIoLIn QuINTETS. Schubert ; the Quintet by Ries ; a single piano piece, | 27 X10Ns that he shonld have an opportunity of re- 
; deeming his partially lost credit with the public ; and 


Mozart: No.1, C minor; 5, FE flat; with clarinet. | age 5 ime eee iibieiith a 1 2 ty i 

+ tea en: No. 1, in E flat, op. 4; 2,inC, op. 20 each, by Liszt, Me cheles aa Be _— _— the | those who knew his instrumental works by report 

|| Weaer: with clarinet op 84 es operas; “ Figaro,” “Serva Padroma,” “ Martha,” | only, were willing to hear and judge for themselves. 
anil : Berlioz, Wagner, | Schubert may be said to have taken his revenge for 


| Mernpe.ssoun : No. zy, FE flat. and the “ Huguenots.”’ Messrs. 
| | the slight he met with at the Musical Society. His 


|| Scnuperr: op. 163, in C (with 2 ’cellos.) Liszt, &c, certainly figure next to not at all. The : ; és 
|| Rigs: op. 171, in G A NE Din ay ye ae three instrumental pieces were heard with delight, 
1] Seomn-: Mosmens Grom en. 95 (twice. ) | fault of the season has been that it has given Us al- | and there was no second opinion as to the merits of 
* = Vv os ; most nothing but repetitions of good old favorites, | any one. ‘The Quartet was executed by Messrs. Jo- 

5. VIoLIn QUARTETS. | with half a dozen memorable exceptions. The en- | se ph Joachim, Ries, Schreurs, and Signor Piatti; the 


Sonata tor piano-forte, by M. Charles Hallé ; and the | 
Rondeau, by M. Charles ‘Hallé and Herr Joac him. | 
The Spohr selection wate with the Grand 


Haypn : No. 48, in F; 60, in A. 
|| Mozart: No. 4, E flat; 10, D. 
BEETHOVEN : op. 18, No. 2; op. 59 “Rasoumowsky 


couraging feature of it has been, that the concerts 
» | have been made up in the proportion of at least five 


in F (twice.) | to one of sterling classical works, and have dealt | Double Quartet in E minor, No. 3 (Op. 87)—first 
Scuupert . in A minor. | comparatively little either with hacknied trivialities | quartet, Herr Joachim, Herr Goffiie, Mr. Doyle, and 
¢ Signor Piatti; second, Herr Louis Ries, M. Bernard, 


|| Mrwxprtssonn: op. 12, No.1, EF flat (twice) ; 0 
44, 1); posthumous, op. 81, in EB. 
|| Gabe: op. 8, in E minor. 


or with things attractive solely on the ground of nov- 


d ‘ : Herr Schreurs, and Mr. Daubert. This was a very 
elty. Do we err in reading here a genuine sign of 


great performance of a great masterpiece. The other 
instrumental piece was the sonata in E flat, for violin 
and harp, played by Herr Joachim and Malle. Moss- 


progress of true taste ? 


Trios, (Pano, Vroriy, &ce.) 











| 
|| Brrrnoven: in D, op. 70, No. 1; B. flat, op. 97. ‘ ner, a harpist of considerable talent. 
| Mernpbervssonn : in D minor. aI A b on i y 
1 | Prawox Prece es u $1¢ fos I Oi ° Herr Joacuim’s Concerts. — The second of | 
|| eppeneclinnesrasbnbonsgeny cet these interesting entertainments took place on Wed- | 
|| Werner: L’ Invitation a la Valse, (arranged for § Lond nesday evening, in presence of a very numerous audi- | 
1 | hands, 2 pianos, by O. Dresel.) ondon. ence of connoisseurs. The programme was as 
| Moscneres: Duo, “ Les Contrastes,” for 8 hands, Mr. Hullah’s last subscription concert of the season, | follows :— 
1 | 2 pianos. on Wednesday evening, was an excellent entertain- Quartet in F fiat (Op. 74) aan 
Liszt: “ Benediction de Dieu,” from “ Harmonies | ment. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony,”’ Weber’s Quartet in A Mo eg ore” Becthoven. | 
Poetiques.” | * Concert Stiick,” well given by that promising Quartet in C (Op. 59),....5.........eseeee++ Beethoven. _| 
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Herr Joachim was inspired this evening. Finer 


playing was never heard. 

Crystan Pavace.—The first appearance of Herr 
Leopeld de Meyer signalized the last Saturday con- 
cert in a remarkable degree. Intense was the curi- 
osity to hear the famous virtvoso, and when he sat 
down to the piano, the applause having subsided, the 
attention was breathless to catch the first sounds from 
the instrument. 

The pieces sclected by M. de Meyer were, his new 
fantasia, entitled “ Souvenir de Naples,” and ‘ Vari- 
ations on Hungarian Airs.” Both created an extra- 
ordinary sensation; the latter being unanimously 
redemanded. The great virtuoso substituted a ro- 
mance, *‘ Le Départ et le Retour,”’ ingeniously wind- 
ing up with the coda of “‘ The Hungarian Airs,” which 
was received with equal enthusiasm. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 

The opera rushed to a conclusion in last Saturday’s 
“Matinée.” Great was the crowd, and sore the com- 
plaints at the manner in which things were hurried 
through, pieces curtailed, Miss Phillipps figuring only 
on the bills, &c. By four o’clock the curtain fell, 
and by five the singers were all packed and on their 
way for New York. Mr. Ullman’s experiment of 
cheap opera had hardly a fair trial, owing to bad 
weather. The four performances averaged fair 
houses, and no more. As far as we could judge, the 
result of it was that the fashionable class staid away, 
while the “gods” from the gallery, &c., who had 
always paid their half-dollar, proving more constant, 
dropped down into the fashionable seats. Try again 
Mr. Ullman. 

The London Musical World copies our reminis- 
cences of Mme. Bosro, and informs us that the re- 
port, which prevailed here, of her having been sepa- 
rated from her husband, was entirely incorrect. . . . 
In New York, on Tuesday evening, a new debutante 
from private and fashionable life appeared in opera, 
for the benefit of the “ Woman’s Hospital.” Mme. 
De Ferrussac, the daughter of Col. Thorn, whose 
portrait figures in Winterhalter’s picture among the 
ladies that surround the Empress of the French, was 
the lady. 
ers, BrigNoui, AmMopio, and JuNcA. 


The piece was J Puritani ; the other sing- 
The Tribune 
says, her voice is not powerful, but of good quality 
and admirably trained ; that she acts with remarka- 
ble ease, and sings like an artist. . . . Our accom- 
plished soprano, Mrs. J. H. Lone, has received an 
offer of $1,000 salary to sing at Trinity Church in 
Our readers will be glad to learn that she 
does not accept. 


Chicago. 
. . Signor BenDELARI, our maes- 
tro di Canto, has gone to Italy, to visif his relatives in 
Naples, and will return here to his pupils in the au- 
tumn. 

The marriage of Jonanna Wacner, with a M. 
Jachmann, in Berlin, is reported. ... We quite 
sympathize with this from the Worcester Palladium : 

A criticizing member of Biscaccianti’s audience, 
listening to her charming rendering of the Screnade, 
which commences : 

‘* Through the leaves. the night winds stealing.” 
objects to the universally accepted pronunciation of 
the word winds, which, by common consent of teach- 
ers, &e., takes the long sound of 7, and becomes 
wynds. We are aware of the arguments advanced 
in favor of the innovation; but for ourselves, prefer 
the softer sound of the spoken word which seems 
more musical, more poetic. It is a good solid Eng- 
lish word, and, rightly pronounced need shame no 
song nor singer. The idea that English is no lan- 
guage for song, is fast going hy; thanks to those 
who inculcate the theory that distinct pronunciation in 
singing any language can be attained only by dili- 
gent study of its consonants as well as vowels. 

The New Orleans Picayune says with truth : “ The 
first great success made by Bosro was in Boston.” 
. «+ Mme. Lorint (Miss Vireinra Wrirtine), 
another Boston girl, has had a distinct success in 
Italy in the leading characters of opera, as Norma, 
&c. Her voice, method, style and action are all 
praised. 


A singing society in Paris, a short time ago, of- 





| 


fered a prize for a sacred composition. Amongst 
other works two were sent in which were pronounced 
by the society to be unworthy. When the letters 
which had accompanied the compositions were 
opened, the name of Cant Marta von WEBER was 
found to be the author. The German papers on this 
occasion display much merriment and irony. 





Musical Correspondence. 








New York, June 14.—It was my intention to 
have given you a full report of the public production 
of Dr. Wanrn’s new opera “ The Gypsey’s Frolic,” 
but so much time has elapsed since that important 
epoch in our musical annals that I will only briefly 
allude to it. 

Dr. Ward composed this work a number of years 
ago, and it was first produced at Huntington, Long 
Island, by a party of amateurs. It was subsequently 
given at a private soirée in this city and on both occa- 
sions was deemed a success by the Mutual Admiration 
Society to which both composer and andience be- 
longed. So it was proposed to give it in public and 
the poor Mount Vernon Fund was engaged to push 
it into notoriety. At first the intention was to have 
it performed entirely by amateurs, but as the eventful 
evening approached most of these became frightened 
and backed out ; professional talent was engaged and 
the work finally produced at the Metropolitan The- 
atre. 

Tt was not a failure but very nearly one, and 
though it had been advertised for a second perfor- 
mance it was withdrawn after the first representation. 
As a musical work it has little originality, and though 
some of the melodies are pleasing, it is yet an opera 
only fit for private circles where personal friendship 
and ambition can make it successful. 

Yet such is the vanity of mortal men — and espe- 
cially mortal women! Before the performance the 
friends of the composer injudiciously said that they 
confidently expected the work would be at once de- 
manded for the Academy of Music, and that the 
company would also receive handsome offers from 
the provincial towns — which means Boston, Phila- 
delphia, &e. —to produce it in those places. 

As yet neither the Academy of Musie nor the pro- 
vincial towns have manifested any intense desire to 
get possession of the “ Gypsey’s Frolic.” 

Cortest, the new Italian prima donna, has met 
with a brilliant suecess in the Martiri. 
with immense vim and intensity, and the duet in uni- 
son for tenor and soprano in the last act was honored 
with a double encore. The effort, however, was a 
dangerous one; the next opera night Cortesi could 
not sing and when she did appear again in La Tra- 
viata, she could hardly get through the part. Doctor 
Somebody then said she could not sing any more, 
and so her name is withdrawn from the bills, and 
Colson has taken her place. This lady sang last 
night in Martha with success. 

Srrakoscn keeps up a lingering season of opera, 


She sang 


but it does not pay expenses, the audiences being 
chiefly the most defunct of dead heads, artists out of 
engagements swarming like the locusts of Egypt. 
For instance, to say nothing of vast hosts of tenors, 
basses, coytraltos, &c., there were some half a dozen 
Cortesi’s performances. 
There was Perita Gassier, who has since gone off 


prime donne present at 


on a concert tour with her husband and Arthur Na- 
poleon; there was Madame ALarMo, a_ pensive 
looking lady, a really fine artist and a lady of re- 
spectability and attainments, but who was wretchedly 
brought out in Norma and failed ; there was Cora 
DE Wituorst, who has had a fever and Jost her 
hair and now wears it short and crispy like a wig; 
there was ADELINA Pattr, who, if she isn’t a prima 
donna now, will be one next fall, anda good one too; 
there was Parti Strakoscu, who sings quietly and 








calmly and has several charming cherubs of Patti- 
Strakosch-lings which occupy her attention as much 
as opera-music ; there was Bertucca MARETZEK, 
who borders on the chubby, is prettier than ever, 
and spends most of her time in Staten Island driving 
around in a Maretzeckian turn-out; there was Paro- 
pi, the qneenly Parodi! She is in my opinion the 
handsomest woman that visits the opera-house. She 
dresses with such taste, is so ladylike and digni- 
fied in her manners, and wears her hair with such a 
beautiful braid ! 


Then there are all sorts of relations of artists — 
Ttalian fathers with long beards, and Italian brothers 
with sallow faces, long noses and pointed moustaches. 
The artists and their friends constitute about one-half 
of the audience, and they must be dead heads, for 
who ever heard of an artist paying to go to the 
opera. 

However, though the summer is too far advanced 
to make opera pay, Strakosch has, on the whole, 
made money this season. 


FREzZOLINI arrived here yesterday in the Fulton, 
attended by two servants. What her operatic ar- 
rangements are, I cannot learn. 


Artuur NaApo.eon, Mr. and Mrs. Gasser, and 
Mr. MiLtarp, with several other instrumentalists, 
have gone off concertizing. They make a strong 
troupe, but how a company of eleven people are go- 
ing to pay their expenses by giving concerts in coun- 
try towns like Hartford, Albany, &c., is more than I 
can tell. TROVATOR. 

PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 7.— The Board of Music 
Trade held its annual meeting ‘on the Ist. inst., in 
Baltimore. The attendance of members was very 
gratifying, and the result of its deliberations evinced 
to a most satisfactory degree that the entente cordidle 
between those who comprise the Association, not only 
continues unimpaired, but likely to last many years. 

There were present: from Boston, Messrs. Haynes 
and Russell; from New York, Messrs. Hall, Gordon, 
and Pond; from Philadelphia, Messrs. André, Gee, 
Schmidt, and Beck ; from Baltimore, Messrs. Willig, 
Miller, and McCaffrey ; from Cincinnati, Mr. W. C. 
Peters ; from Louisville, Mr. Tripp; from St. Louis, 
Mr. Chas. Balmer ; and from Toronto, Ca., Mr. A. 
S. Nordheimer. 

An application for membership was presented to 
the Board, on hehalf of a Southern dealer, who how- 
ever had prejudiced his own cause, by a tardiness in 
sending on his documents of eligibility, and he thus 
fell through upon a ballot vote, because the Constitu- 
tion clearly prescribes the time prior to each annual 
mecting, within which formal applications for mem- 
bership must be made to the President. 

The Constitution of the Board was entirely re- 
vised upon this occasion; and many important 
changes therein attested the sound judgment and 
faithful labors of the Committee appointed to take 
this matter in charge. ‘The Committee consisted of 
Messrs. Peters, Hall, and Haynes, a fitting trio, 
wherein the long experience of the former came well 
into play with the quick-witted energy of his younger 
confréres. 

The informal proceedings of this meeting in the 
beautiful monumental city, proved of the most de- 
lightful character, and reflected infinite credit upon 
the hospitable resident delegation, under whose aus- 
pices and direct management their visiting brethren 
found the hours flitting by in an uninterrupted flow 
of pleasure and beneficial recreation. And here it 
May be apropos to advert to the presence of Prof. 
Chas. Grobe, the eminent and prolifie composer, 
whom the members welcomed to these informal fes- 
tivities with every degree of enthusiasm and warm 
friendship; and whose geniality and cheerfulness 
beamed through his gold spectacles at every step, 
serving to enhance toa marked degree the general 
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routine of enjoyment. Grobe has just attained his 
opus 1100, a high pressure state of inspiration, surely 
and a point which places him in advance of Czerny, 
Hiinten, and other prolific transatlantic writers. To 
term him a favorite with publishers would scarcely 
convey an adequate idea of the exact status of feeling 
between him and his men of business; the latter al- 
most idolize the man, and they respect the genius 
which throws so many pleasing variations upon their 
copyrights directly into the fingers of the young la- 
dies of the land. But I digress. 

After the adjournment of the Board to meet in 
New York, on the first Wednesday in August, 1860, 
andthe reélection of the same corps of officers, the 
members were ushered into a spacious dining saloon, 
where mine host Barnum had capitally fulfilled the 
wishes of the Baltimore delegation by spreading a 
superb luncheon of crab salad, cold tongue, ham, 
cheese, strawberries, such as might have imparted 
additional lustre to the Barmecide’s feast in the Ara- 
bian Nights, and a fine variety of other condiments, 
which were keenly relished by all the guests. Dur- 
ing the progress of this meal, telegraphic despatches 
of salutation were forwarded, through the Seerctary, 
to sundry absent members, e. g., Messrs. Oliver Dit- 
son, D. P. Faulds, Mr. C. H. Weber, and Mr. Peters, 
Jr.: and at the conclusion thereof, the Board found 
itself deposited into an omnibus, drawn by four 
spanking steeds, and driven by a pair of enthusiastic 
“Greeks,” who soon reined in before the residence of 
Mr. Wm. Knabe, the well known piano manufactu- 
rer, who had previously extended a cordial invitation 
to the Association to partake of his good cheer. On 
the way thither the visitors enjoyed a superb view of 
the towering Washington Monument, a lasting credit 
to the patriotic State which reared it and the beautiful 
city which contains it ; and they admired simultane- 
ously the elegant character of the private dwellings 
which surround it, and which combine with it to ren- 
der that locality one of the most sightly in America. 
At the residence of Mr. Knabe, Southern hospitality 
ugain evinced itself in an exquisitely arranged and 
supplied table, and in the open-hearted reception 
which the members enjoyed at the hands of the 
Knabes, pére et fils; and after a due enjoyment of 
substantial fare and sparkling champagne, the garden 
of the entertainer, with its cooling breezes, fresh grass 
beds, and blushing roses, was thrown open for a lux- 
urious siesta, enhanced by the softening, soothing 
fumes of a prime Neptuno or cigaretto. But time 
presses; and the omnibus again started, now taking 
its lumbering course toward the placid Patapsco, on 
the banks whereof the visitors whiled away a half 
hour, watching the fishermen as they rowed along in 
their light batteaux, inhaling the fresh river breezes, 
or pointing out to each other prominent objects in 
the city, which lay in the rear, enveloped in the haze 
of a warm summer’s day. 

Farther along the “ Bords du Patapsco,” (this, by 
way of suggestion to Prof. Grobe, who surely then 


” 


must have become inspired to commemorate the ex- 
cursion by a morceau to be dedicated to the Board,) 
the omnibus passed near the Winans cigar-shaped 
steamers, which certainly is a curious model, and 
seems more like the back of a whale seen at a dis- 
tance. After duly gratifying curiosity with an in- 
spection of this really wonderful piece of mechanical 
ingenuity, the excursionists proceeded to Fort Me- 
Henry, where they “arrived just in time to be too 
late’ for the noon drill of the two regiments of fly- 
ing artillery stationed on the renowned fort. So 
the members of the Board strolled over the works, 
now speculating upon the probable range of certain 
grim looking cannon, now admiring the clear, azure 
of the Bay far beyond, and anon appealing to a mili- 
tary member from the New York Seventh Regiment, 
as to the probability of aiming a field piece, success- 
fully, from the fort, at a little steamer which was pad- 
dling its way through the blue waters, far off. 








Hereupon, the omnibus again picked up the strol- 
lers, and after divers wanderings through uninhabited 
streets, deposited its contents upon the so-called Fed- 
eral Hill, a fine, cool eminence, which commands a 
perfect view of the entire city of Baltimore. After 
tarrying here, underneath foliage of sundry sturdy 
old trees, in pleasurable conversation, and not infre- 
quently in witty repartee, until the distant murmur- 
ings and inky clouds of an approaching thunder gust 
started the signal for home, the members soon found 
themselves within a handsome restaurant, yelept El- 
don Hall, where a sumptuous dinner awaited them. 
The table was ornamented with a most magnificent 
pyramid of variegated flowers, which sent a pleasing 
and refreshing fragrance over the apartment. To 
the credit of the host of Eldon Hall, and the hospi- 
table Baltimore delegation, who planned and execu- 
ted that dinner, be it said, that, as a luxurious gath- 
ering together of luscious and well-cooked viands, it 
has not been surpassed within the remembrance of 
any individual who partook of it, and that the entire 
management thereof was a most perfect success. 
After the repast had been concluded, then followed 
the customary toasts, sentiments and speeches, — the 
“feast of reason and the flow of soul” inseparably 
connected with such festivities. Time and space 
forbid an enlargement of this subject, although 
enough might be penned to fill Dwight’s Journal and 
some of the other musical papers with the excellent 
remarks and appropriate toasts and their rejoinders, 
which constituted that evening one of the most de- 
lightful ever spent by the writer of this rapid sketch. 
Even now, amid the stern realities of business, a 
week after the doings herein laid down, does he muse 
pleasantly and delightedly upon the venerable form 
of cheerful Willig, the hearty geniality of McCaffrey, 
and the bland, easy grace of the Messrs. Miller and 
Beacham, as they exerted themselves successfully to 
render this annual meeting an oasis, a green spot, to 
the members of the Board, amid the rough and ster- 
ile portions of life’s journey. May they ever be 
bound to us by the common chord of friendship ; may 
their unisons be those of good fellowship and harmo- 
ny; their dominant, a ruling passion to excel ; their 
tonic, rarely, if ever, anything stronger than a glass 
of Moet and Chandon; and may all their rests be 
spent in the unalloyed pleasure of domestic felicity. 
Amen! 


Cnicaco, June 7, — It may seem late in the day 
to tell you how much we were delighted with Mrs. J. 
Ii. Lone and Mr. C. R. Apams, of your city, and 
their really artistic rendering ot their respective parts 
in the two performances of the “ Messiah,” recently 
given by the Musical Union. But we cannot help it. 
We need not tell you, who know their excellences so 
well, that one of their chief charms to us was the 
conscientiousness of their renderings of oratorio mu- 
sic — their self-forgetfulness and entire freedom from 
ad captandum effects. This, added to intelligence, 
appreciation, and good, thoroughly cultivated voices, 
has added thousands of Chicagoans to their already 
long list of admirers. Besides singing in two per- 
formances of the “ Messiah,”’ they sang in a matinée, 
showing themselves as much at home in the simple 
ballad and the florid cavatina as in the lofty utter- 
ances of oratorio. Mrs. Long won all hearts, Mr. 
Adams made many friends, and both are embalmed 
among our sunniest reminiscences. 

The pupils of Mrs. Bostwick gave that excellent 
lady a very handsome complimeatary concert last 
week at Metropolitan Hall, which revealed a wealth 
of vocal talent and attainment among our young la- 
dies, alike creditable to Chicago and their accom- 
plished teacher. 

The Musical Union is now rehearsing Haydn’s 
“ Seasons,” under the direction of 

“Tre Country Sincinc Master.” 
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Music By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail. xt the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
niles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


My own Katrine. Song. J. H. McNaughton. 25 
A lover's complaint of the loss of his loved one, 
clothed in language and music both eloquent and 
touching. If a chorus take up the refrain, the effect 
will be still more charming. 


The last look you gave me. Frank Mori. 
The latest song from the pen of this sweet English 
ballad singer. A charming melody, slightly shaded 
with the melancholy sentiment, which is the purport 

of the text. 


Bonnie Allene. Song. T. Brigham Bishop. 
A simple ballad, which the sweet voice of Master 
Rentz (of Morris’s minstrels) has often been discours- 

ing to delighted listeners during the last few months. 


Johnny was a shoemaker. Florence. 


As sung by Mrs. Florence almost nightly during 
her travels, in various parts of the country, Very 
funny it is, of course, and will become a favorite. 

My own mountain stream.. W. T. Wrighton. 

A cbarming little melody, distinguished for that 
neat finish, which forms such an agreeable feature in 
all of Wrighton’s songs. 


Great is the Lord. Quartet. Verdi. 
A gem of sacred music, which will make a choice 
opening-piece for church-choirs, large and small. 


Instrumental Music. 
Home Memories. A medley. Charles Grobe. 
This is a pleasing pot-pourri ingeniously constructed 
upon the melodies of the most favorite of those songs, 
which bave ‘‘ Sweet home ” for their subject. The se- 
lection comprises nearly twenty different melodies, all 
more or less familiar. 

Gentle Nettie Moore (or Little White Cottage). 
Varied by Charles Grobe. 
A new set of Variations in Grobe’s inimitable style 

on the leading minstrel-song in the country. 


W. HZ. J. Graham. 


Hurrah Sturm Galop. Keler-Bela. 

There are selected by Mr. Helmsmuller as the cream 

of the late European dance-music. They will be per- 

tormed in Newport during the coming season, and 
must create a furore. 


Marianita Galop. 


Les Vépres Siciliennes. (Revue melodique). 
Four Hands. F. Beyer. 
A new number of this excellent set, which is suffi- 
ciently known to all teachers not to need any further 
recommendation. 


Books. 

Haypn’s Oratorio, “ THe Creation,” (com- 
posed in the years 1797 and 1798). In Vocal 
Score, with a Separate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent 
Novello. Plain, 75 cents. In crimson cloth, 
embossed. 1 

The second volume of Ditson & Co.’s American Oc- 
tavo Edition of Sacred Oratorios, printed and bound 
uniform in style with the previous issue, ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah,”’ the neat and convenient form of which met 
with unqualified praise from all persons of taste. The 
special care bestowed upon its publication has pro- 
duced a most correct copy, one which no musical pet- 
son would forego the privilege of possessing, and at a 
price which the limited means of none can oblige 
them to dispense with from thcir repertory of choice 
standard works. 

















